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The Winslow Health Series 


A practical course in Health and Hy- 
giene for your school. 


THE LAND OF HEALTH 


For the lower grades. A fascinating 
little story sure to interest children, and 
presenting in an attractive and unique 
way those principles of health which 
every child should know and should 
practice. 


HEALTHY LIVING 


A two-book series for the intermediate 
and upper grades, thoroughly in accord 
with modern thought and teaching on 
the subject of health. 





A valuable feature of each book is a 
chapter on physical exercises by Walter 
Camp. 


Charles E. Merrill Company 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 





Before You Specify 
Be Sure To Try 


“GLUEY” 


THE PROPER PASTE FOR SCHOOLS 


Gluey is known to be the most economical value in 
both price and product. It costs less than ordinary 
pastes, and that its quality is unexcelled is indicated by 
the thousands of ccivals offices, public libraries, etc., 
that use Gluey exclusively. No costly waste or annoy- 
ance because of dried up paste. Gluey adheres and dries 
quickly; retains its moist smoothness to the last drop. 


Send 10 cents for big sample tube right now. 
THE COMMERCIAL PASTE CO. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
Address Dept. 113 please 





STICK WITH GLUEY 
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“T shot an arrow in the air,—”’ 

So runs the verse by Henry L. 

His song, too, went he knew not where 
Though ’twas a hit as we know well. 


Once more the arrow takes its flight; 
Once more the song is lifted high. 
The flaming arrow offers light; 

The song announces service nigh. 


The archer is a yeoman true; 

The troubadour is worth your heed. 
The one they seek to serve is you. 
Their words are here for you to read. 
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Embeco 
Improved Word Builder 





8002. A large-type builder, printed on 
heavy manila cards, two sides, cut up in 
single letters. There are over three hundred 
and fifty lettersin bold type, including a good 
variety of capitals and small letters. 


Price, per box, $0.15 


Economo 
Word Builder No. 1 


8271. A new, large-type word builder. 
Printed on high-grade tag stock, which will 
prove of exceptionally good wearing quality. 
Contains an extra large quantity of tablets. 


Price, per box, $0.25 


Imperial Word Builder 


8270. A new builder of the large-type 
variety, printed on heavy manila tablets, with 
each letter duplicated in medial script on the 
reverse side. In extra strong -durable box. 


Price, per box, $0.20 


Embeco Sentence Builder 


8011. A selection of words for expression 
sentence building, printed on heavy manila 
tablets, in large type with each word dupli- 
cated in medial script on reverse side. 


Price, per box, $0.20 





Schoolroorm’ 


used every da uf 177 Mf | 


. 


BECAUSE THESE BUILDERS are made of the most dur- 
able stock and put up in substantial boxes. 


The tablets are clean-cut from strong tag stock, and the 
placing of letters and numerals is carefully planned to assure 
spacing and lineup as nearly perfect as can be obtained in 
material of this character. The letters and numerals are all 
printed in a plain, bold-faced type, which assures them being 
readable at a glance. 





Economo Number 
Builder No. 1 


8281. A new number builder, 
printed on heavy manila tag 
stock, with large numerals in 
bold type. It contains a large 
quantity of numerals from 1 to 
10 and supply of mathematical 
denominations Put up in box 
made especially strong.so that 
it will withstand constant 








handling. tionall 
fae brifier. athe ia smiaitad Price, per box, $0.25; mailing weight, 7 oz. 
Embeco Perception Cards 
for Number Work 


8290. This set of perception number 
work is made in the form of dominoes. 
The cards are strong manila tag stock, 
6% x 10 inches, and the domino dots 
are printed in dark green ink, one inch in diameter, so that they are quickly dis- 
cernible from all parts of the room. There are twenty-four cards, containing all 
number combinations from 1 to 10. Put up in a durable box. 


Price, per box, $0.75; mailing weight, 1 Ib. 3 oz. 





Bradley’s Multiplication and Division Builder 


8283. A new builder which includes sixty examples in multiplication and sixty in 
division. On one side of the card is a multiplication example and on the reverse 
side a division example. Printed on a very substantial tag stock. In strong box. 


Price, each, $0.25 





THE BRADLEY CATALOGUE is a complete hand-book of “Helps for 
Teachers” which should be in every schoolroom. It describes in detail the 
Bradley primary devices, water colors and color materials, kindergarten 
supplies and books. SEND FOR IT TODAY. 











MILTON BRADLEY CO. - SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


BOSTON - NEW YORK - PHILADELPHIA - SAN FRANCISCO 
CHICAGO: Thomas Charlies Co., Agents KANSAS CITY: Hoover Bros., Agents 
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LABORATORY 
APPARATUS 








Building 








Optical Disc and Source of Light oe 


Extending through an entire city block 


Giving 100% More Floor Space 








This new instrument, developed and originated in 
our laboratories, has been further improved. 

New valuable features are included in this new 
type that are not obtainable elsewhere. Improve- 
ments in design and quantity production permit 
a very marked and substantial reduction in price. 
Complete description and manual of experiments 
sent upon request. 


No. 3680 Source of Light. Newimproved 
type. No separate rheostat. More con- 
venient focusing, embodying features of a 
cool Source of Light. Price reduced to.... $18.00 























CATALOGS 
for Complete School Equipment 
A —Agricultural Equipment to you. 
B—Biological Equipment 
C—Chemicals 
G—Physics and Chemistry Equip- 


No. 3675 Optical Disc, etched plate. ment Immepiate Dexivery guaranteed on any ofders 
bag hg 3 Price..... “ : m soak on $25.00 L—Lanterns and Slides ‘és placed i 

Yo iverging y Attachment. spN— : UARANTEED Detivery at any future date 
ES te PE ae eet eae $ 8.00 5D—General School Supplies . specified on orders placed now. 


D—Diplomas 
P—Programs and Invitations 


Sent to Schoolmen Upon Request 
Give Your Official Position 


Complete Modern Equipment-Ample Facilities 


for manufacturing, shipping and handling your 
order in a way that will be highly satisfactory 


HELP US TO SERVE YOU 
before the busy season by 


Sending Your Order Now! 


For assistance in working out any special equipment list 
c on our representative im your state 
R. QO. KLOTZ, 530 Diversey Parkway, Chicago, Ill. 
CHAS. VAN DORN, + Box 73, Springfield, Ii. 



































Safety, Service 4 Durability 


Successful Playground Apparatus must be SAFE for the children 
to use—it must be comfortable and serviceable—it must be con- 
structed to withstand use, abuse and weather. All Medart ap- 
paratus embodies the three fundamental factors of Safety, Service 
and Durability, and for over fifty years has been the choice of 
teachers, physical educators and civic officials. 





To inform yourself on the many exclusive features and refinements 
of Medart equipment, you are invited to send for Catalog ““M-35,” 
which illustrates and describes the entire Medart line. Prices are 
lower than you would expect for apparatus of such high character. 


Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 
Potomac and DeKalb Streets, St. Louis, Mo. 
Also Manufacturers of Steel Lockers. Catalog on Request. 
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The Little Giant Blackboard 


Eraser Cleaner 


I’ efficient in all respects, non-breakable and operated by a 
Universal Motor adapted to any and all electric currents. 
It is provided with 
nine feet of Under- 
writer’s Lamp Cord 
made fast to a Un- 
iversal Plug ready 
to attach to any 
convenient lamp 
socket. Is complete 
and ready for use. 
Will be sent by Par- 
cel Post to any part 
of the United 
States, packed in a 
neat carton box. 
Guaranteed against 
any and all mech- 
anical defects and 
to clean blackboard 
erasers to your en- 
tire satisfaction or 
money refunded. 
Price $32.50 

We are sure you will agree with us that every Successful and 
Modern School will not be without this little Aristocrat. 


The New Simplex Hand Operated Eraser Cleaner 


Thoroughly efficient and satisfactory device for schools which 
do not have electric current. Satisfaction in every respect 
guaranteed. Price $28.00. 


Manufactured by 


JAMES LYNN COMPANY 
Dept. I 14 E. Jackson Boulevard Chicago, III. 
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Fee FLEECES TEACHER 
“No One Liveth Unto Himself.” <a 
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OFFICERS OF THE ILLINOIS STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION FOR THE YEAR 1923 








President—William B. Owen, Chicago. Executive Committee— 

First Vice President—Caroline Grote, Macomb. O. L. Manchester, Chm., Normal. 

Second Vice President—Silas Echols, Mt. Vernon. E. C. Fisher, Rock Island. 

Third Vice President—Noah M. Mason, Oglesby. Bertha 8. Armbruster, Chicago. 

Secretary—Robert C. Moore, Carlinville. Editor of Illinois Teacher—Robert C. Moore, Carlinville. 

Treasurer—Charles McIntosh, Monticello. Advertising Manager—George A. Brown, Bloomington. 
EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS following speakers have already been engaged: Dr. E. 


Southeastern Division of the Illinois State Teachers’ B. Bryan, President of Ohio University; Dr. Hugh 
Association, Lawrenceville, Thursday and Friday, Octo- Black, President of Union Theological University of New 
ber 11 and 12, 1923. F . York ; and Dr. Henry VanDyke. a? 
Western Division of the Illinois State Teachers’ 7 Illinois State Teachers’ , Association, Springfield, 
Aescclation, Galesburg, Thureday and Friday, October Ly pial Thursday and Friday, December 26, 27 and 
11 and 12, 1923. Speakers engaged: Dr. Emanuel Stern- a 


heim, Boston, for Thursday evening and Friday morn- 


ing; Dr. Thomas J. Kirby, Professor of Education, Uni- Notice that the times and places of the fall meetings 
versity of Iowa, for Friday morning; Dr. Charles H. of two divisions are already announced and that the 
Judd, School of Education, Chicago University, for Fri- program for one of them is arranged. We want to pub- 
day evening; Drs. Kirby and Judd will also be available ~ lish notices of the other division meetings. Please send 


for lectures to the section meetings Friday afternoon. them to the editor as soon as possible. 
Miss Charl O. Williams, Field Secretary of the N. E. A. 
will address the Grammar Grade and Rural Sections. 


Mr. W. S. Campbell of Peoria, will have charge of the NOTES AND COMMENT 

community singing. About a thousand of us should start to San Francisco 
Illinois Valley Division of the I. S. T. A., Ottawa, on June 26. - It will be a most enjoyable vacation trip, 

Thursday and Friday, October 11 and 12, 1923. Gen- and the meeting at Oakland and San Francisco will be 

eral speakers: Reverend Frederick Shannon, Chicago; the source of much information and inspiration. Owen 

Reverend Charles Gilkey, Chicago; Dr. Briggs, Colum- and Engleman will be glad to welcome us, and they are 

bia University; Dr. Buckingham, University of Ohio. a large part of the N. E. A. this year. Come on, let’s go! 


Speakers for special meetings include the above and Dr. 

Buswell, Miss Sherman, Miss Kibbe, and others. 
Eastern Division of the I. 8S. T. A., Charleston, Fri- 

day and Saturday, October 12 and 13, 1923. Speakers 


At the time this is written it is still too early to know 
the final results of the work of the legislature. But this 
much is certain: this has been a hard year for pro- 


now engaged: Dr. George A. Works, Cornell Univer- gressive school legislation, and we have had to use much 
sity; T. J. MeCormack, Principal of LaSalle-Peru Town- of our energies to prevent serious reaction. We shall do 
ship High School. The committee is trying to get also quite well if we are able to strike an even balance in edu- 
Dr. John Finley of the New York Times, and Miss Patty cational legislation on July 1, 


Hill of Columbia University, and others. 

Northeastern Division of the Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association, Aurora, Friday, November 2, 1923. Speak- 
ers already engaged: Dean Wm. H. Russell, University 
of Iowa; President Rheinhardt of Mills College, Cali- “at nest lnaieiadl - 
fornia; Private Peat, Vancouver, British Columbia. The tole rng Barn br go == ple ence ee 9 
Imperial Quartet of Chicago will furnish the music. vanced ground they attained a year or two ago. Solomon 

Southwestern Division of the I. 8. T. A., East St. Sapp, writing in the Nebraska Educational Journal for 
Louis, Thursday and Friday, April 3 and 4, 1924. The May, says in his breezy western style: 


_ The legislatures of several of the states have ad- 
journed, and the news comes from most of them that 
there were strong reactionary movements against recent 
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‘‘The politicians may ‘love the people’ but they cer- 
tainly don’t love the children of the people. The way 
the State Teachers’ Colleges were slaughtered by this 
legislature removes all doubt about this matter. 

‘‘The star boxing bout held at the State Fight Shed 
in the capital city was a thriller from start to finish. The 
principals were Kid Piehound, the Tax Cutters’ cham- 
pion and Ed Ucationalappropriation, the people’s favor- 
ite. For ten rounds the battlers soaked each other with 
everything but the ring posts and the water pail. In 
the first rounds, the mill was all in favor of the clever 
Ed, who gave the Kid a volley of stiff ones in the Mid- 
section and took all the punishment that came his way. 
But in the latter rounds the Tax Cutters’ hero slapped 
Ed groggy and the ninth stanza saw him hanging des- 
perately on. A couple of jabs below the belt and a volley 
of bricks from the seconds of Kid Piehound sent Ed 
Ucationappropriation to the land of mocking birds and 
daisies.’’ 


It may be of interest to our readers to know how the 
members of some of the committees voted on some of 
the bills before those committees. On the evening the 
severance tax bill (H. B. 152) was before the House 
Committee on Revenue for final consideration, several 
members were absent, and the vote was very close be- 
tween those present. The roll-call showed the following 
standing by the recommendations of the teachers: Flagg, 
Marinier, McCaskrin, Boshell, Daley, Hunter, Little, 
Boyle; and Rausch. Those voting against our recom- 
mendations were: Church, Clark, Phillips, Rentchler, 
Mathis, Hargrave, and T. J. Myers. Those absent were: 
Cutler, Hart, Pierce, Rostenkowski, Doyle, Frole, Franz, 
Howard, Noonan, Richardson, and Mitchell. 

Another interesting argument took place before the 
House Committee on Education on Tuesday evening, 
May 22, when Mr. Hargrave appeared before the com- 
mittee to get his bills amending the teachers’ pension 
laws out of committee. The gist of these bills was that 
no teacher should ever draw out of the pension fund 
more than twice as much as she paid into it. Of course 
Mr. Clarida and your secretary were there to argue 
against these bills. After quite a long discussion, the 
committee took a vote on the recommendation that the 
bills do not pass. Those voting ‘‘aye’’ were as follows: 
Weiss, Wilson, Paul, Williston, Hair, Lucky, Johnson, 
Marinier, O’Neill, Soderstrom, T. J. Myers, Williamson, 
Franz, Morassy. The only ‘‘no’’ vote was by Mr. Ban- 
croft. Mr. Hargrave, not being a member of the com- 
mittee, could not vote. Those absent were: Curran, 
Roberts, Boshell, Rogers, Berry, Breen, Lipka, MeClug- 
gage, J. E. MeMackin, Phillips, Rausch, Bruer. Of 
course this vote practically killed the bills. 


This number contains three or four sets of resolu- 
tions adopted by various groups of teachers. We believe 
it worth while to publish them so that all our readers 
may realize what problems confront us and how differ- 
ent groups of teachers propose to solve them. This is 
one method of harmonizing our opinions and combining 
our efforts. Read the resolutions. 


Here is hoping that all our readers will have a most 
enjoyable and restful vacation. 


MEETING OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Minutes of a meeting of the Board of Directors of 
the Illinois State Teachers’ Association held at the La- 
Salle Hotel, Chicago, on Saturday, May 19, 1923. 

The meeting was called to order at 9:30 a. m. by 
President William B. Owen. Upon roll-call by Seere- 
etary R. C. Moore, all the members of the board were 
found to be present, as follows: Wm. B. Owen, Caroline 
Grote, O. L. Manchester, E. C. Fisher, Bertha S. Arm- 
bruster. 

The minutes of the meeting of the board held in the 
last year as published in the [llinois Teacher were ap- 
proved. 

The president announced that the next matter of 
business to be considered was the election of delegates 
to represent the State Teachers’ Association at the 
National Education Association at Oakland, California, 
July 1, to 7, 1923, and asked for nominations. The fol- 
lowing were placed in nomination and elected by a vote 
of the board: Peter A. Mortenson, Fred W. Plapp, 
Frances E. Harden, Margaret A. Haley, Nano Hickey, 
Mary Abbe, Bertha S. Armbruster, E. C. Fisher, Caro- 
line Baldwin, G. P. Randle, Charles McIntosh, W. S. 
Booth, Charles O. Otrich, Mrs. H. M. Hanaford, Walter 
F. Boyes, M. R. McDaniel, T. J. MeCormack, D. Walter 
Potts, W. W. McCulloch, Harriet Berninger, L. C. Lord. 
The president announced that it is the duty of the sec- 
retary to go as a delegate to represent the life member- 
ship of the State Teachers’ Association, and Secretary 
R. C. Moore announced that he had already received his 
credentials from the secretary of the N. E. A. 

The secretary was instructed to notify each of the 
delegates elected of such election, to send credentials and 
an order for $75 to each one accepting, and to appoint 
from an approved list alternates for those who declined. 

The next matter taken up for action was the election 
of a secretary of the Illinois State Teachers’ Association 
for the year beginning July 1, 1923, and ending June 
30, 1924. Mrs. Armbruster placed in nomination the 
present secretary, Robert C. Moore, and in the same mo- 
tion set the salary at $5,000 for the year. The motion 
was seconded by Mr. Fisher, and carried by a vote of the 
board. The president announced that Robert C. Moore 
was elected as secretary for the year beginning July 1, 
1923, at a salary of $5,000. 

By a motion and vote the matter of making a con- 
tract for printing and mailing the Illinois Teacher for 
the next year was left to the secretary; but he was 
directed to confer further with the president of the 
board if the bids for such contract should materially ex- 
ceed the present price. 


By a motion duly seconded and carried by a vote of 
the board, the payment of bills with orders No. 85 to 
102 dated December 31, 1922, and No. 1 to 47 dated in 
1923 was approved. 


The purchase of property in Springfield, as author- 
ized by the Representative Assembly on December 29, 
1923, was next considered. The secretary announced 
that he had a list of five pieces of property that had been 
submitted to him for purchase by the Association. After 
a diseussion of the problem, a motion was made, sec- 
onded and carried by a vote that the president be 
authorized to call a meeting of the board at his discre- 
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tion’ in Springfield to look over the pieces of property 
offered afd to take whatever action might be found nec- 
essary or advisable. 

By a motion and vote the board decided that the 
annual meeting of the Association for the year 1923 be 
held at Springfield on Wednesday, Thursday and Fri- 
day, December 26, 27 and 28. 

There being no further business, the board adjourned. 

Rosert C. Moore, 
Secretary. 


WHO GETS THE MONEY, AND WHY? 


The Journal of the National Education Association 
last month contained an editorial that fits our Illinois 
situation so perfectly that we must reprint it. Here it is: 


‘‘On more than one occasion during the past few 
years State executives, anxious to make a record for 
economy, have chosen the appropriations for the State 
normal schools and teachers’ colleges as the ‘safest’ item 
to eut. The reason for this choice is not far to seek. 
The various schools and colleges of the State univer- 
sities have back of them powerful and well-organized 
groups whose interests can not be invaded with im- 
punity. Agricultural interests will demand that the 
agricultural colleges be treated with justice if, indeed, 
not with generosity; manufacturing and transportation 
interests will stand guard over the engineering schools; 
commercial organizations will look after the schools of 
commerce; the lawyers will see to it that the colleges of 
law do not suffer; the physicians have a stake in the 
colleges of medicine; and so on through the list. In 
more than one of our States, the slightest threat to cut 
the general university appropriation is the signal for all 
these groups to unite. Executives are well aware of 
this fact, and all too often they ‘take it out’ on the in- 
stitutions that have the least strength in the way of a 
highly organized clientele. These institutions are the 
normal schools and teachers’ colleges. 

*‘The professional education of teachers will never 
make the progress that its fundamental significance de- 
mands until this situation is changed. Either the teach- 
ing profession as a whole must consolidate public opin- 
ion for the adequate support of the professional schools 
for teachers, or these schools will be held to a low grade 
of work rendered even lower by contrast with more gen- 
erously supported institutions. If the public-school ser- 
vice is as important as even its most captious critics ad- 
mit, these professional schools should have precedence 
among all State institutions for adequate appropriations. 
The profession may not ask for this precedence, but in 
the name of the great eause it serves it must ask and 
will ask for justice. In no State of the Union today are 
the normal schools and teachers’ colleges receiving their 
just deserts. In a very real sense, these are our schools. 
To make them adequate to the needs of our service is 
both a professional privilege and a professional obliga- 
tion.”’ 

We will preface our comment on the above quotation 
by declaring that we rejoice in the fact that our own 
U. of I. is able to get and does get all the financial sup- 
port it needs or asks for. But it is only the shining 
pinnacle of our educational pyramid, upon which its 
highly intelligent and powerful friends have thrown the 
bright light of publicity. There must be an awakening 
of those who understand the importance of the great base 
of the pyramid if the elementary grades and the train- 
ing schools for their teachers are to come into their own: 
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The General Assembly this year had much to bother 
it besides perplexing bills, and its work has been very 
slow. The cry against increased taxes has been deafen- 
ing; and threats of political annihilation were freely 
made against any member voting to increase appropria- 
tions. But the General Assembly hurried at break-neck 
speed to pass the university appropriation bill at over 
a million dollars more than the figures in the budget 
prepared by the Governor and his Department of 
Finance. The University got what it asked for by 
unanimous vote. The Governor had emphatically warned 
the General Assembly to stay within the budget figures; 
his message to the General Assembly indicated that he 
believes too much state money is being used for educa- 
tion, and two years ago he vetoed most of the excess 
above the budget figures. But this year he signed the 
bill, although it exceeded the budget over a million dol- 
lars. We compliment and congratulate the U. of I. 

But this is written several weeks after the university 
appropriation is settled, and the appropriation to the 
state teachers’ colleges is still languishing in committee, 
although the bill calls only for the amount named in the 
budget, and it is generally understood that it must stay 
within the budget. Some of these teacher-training schools 
are in dire need of new buildings and equipmerit; they 
would like to pay their instructors more; and some of 
them need additional instructors. But the members of 
the General Assembly do not seem to be at all impressed 
with these facts. 

The real base and true foundation of our educational 
pyramid consists of the elementary schools, and their 
support is very poor in some places in the state. But 
we were told that it would be folly to ask for any higher 
district rates this year; and even a prominent educator 
said last February that a bill to increase the state school 
fund would have as much chance as a snowflake in a 
furnace. Only a few days ago your secretary was 
warned not to mention any increase in the state school 
fund, because it might ruin the chances of passage of 
the Commission bill providing for the improved method 
of distribution. So it seems to be almost a crime to 
illuminate the base of our educational pyramid. 

Why this difference in the attitude of the Governor 
and the General Assembly toward the different parts of 
our school system? Well, read again the editorial quoted 
above, ponder on it, and learn therefrom. Then form 
a permanent determination to help us in a two-year cam- 
paign to win ample support for the whole school system 
in 1925. 

R. C. M. 


ARE SCHOOLS TOO EXPENSIVE? 


Dr. A. E. Winship does not seem to be alarmed be- 
cause of the Report of the Carnegie Foundation. In an 
editorial in the Journal of Education, May 10, he says: 


“If the attitude of Dr. Henry S. Pritchett in his 


’ Carnegie report can do anybody any harm we entirely 


misinterpret the public sentiment of the United States. 

‘There was a time when such propaganda would 
have been harmful, but today it can have no more effect 
than a campaign to substitute oxen for motor vehicles 
or ‘‘four-old-cat’’ for baseball. 

‘*When the Business Women’s National Association 
campaigns vigorously for universal high school educa- 
tion for girls; when the United States Department of 
Labor under President Wilson and under President 
Harding broadcasts appeals for a high school education 
for all children of wage-earners; when stores will allow 


ee 
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girls a salary based on four years’ advance for the four 
years spent in a high school; when the worth-while in- 
dustries pay a premium for a high school education; 
when the ninety thousand members of the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers have a record of eighty per 
cent of their sons in colleges or other higher institutions 
of learning, it is more comedy than tragedy for a man 
who represents capital and crystallized scholastics to 
sit on the tail of progress and shout ‘Whoa!’ ”’ 

Mr. M. M. Guhin of the State Department of South 
Dakota, out in the Northwest, where they say things in 
plain words, writes the following for the same Journal: 

‘‘If the education of children is too expensive, why 
not quit bringing them into the world? Why not have 
the present generation have one mad orgy of luxurious 
living, and then have the United States go out of busi- 
ness? If there were not any children to educate, we 
could paint our faces two and one-half times as thick; 
or we could chew twenty times as much gum; or (if we 
did not increase our consumption of cigars or smoking 
tobacco) we could smoke twice as many cigarettes; or 
we could eat exactly twice as much candy; or, if we had 
no teachers in this state, we could buy twice as much 
gasoline for joy riding; or if there were no schools, 
i. e., no children, the nation could increase its war ex- 
penditures thirty per cent; or its luxuries about four 
per cent. If there were no schools or children, Nero- 
like, we could do any one of these and watch the world 
go back to chaos while we were having our wild debauch 
of painted faces, smoking cigarettes, candy-eating feasts, 
joy rides, or murderous wars. 

‘‘But America will not do it. We will not still the 
voices of little children that we may have this mad orgy 
of satisfied pleasure; neither will we condemn them to 
illiteracy, near illiteracy, or the limits of fifth-grade edu- 
cation by hampering the work of our schools. America 
will not listen to the sophistry of a multimillionaire hire- 
ling; nor will the farmers of America listen to the plaints 
of the absentee landlord who rants about the rural 
child’s having a fit place to get even a grade education 
while he educates his own children through high school 
and college.’’ 


WHAT DO TEACHERS READ? 


What are the five best books (any kind) read by you 
since last June? This question is one of several which 
County Supt. Smith of Bureau County, Illinois, requests 
his teachers to answer in their Final Report of the Year. 
The answers come from the teachers of the country and 
small village schools. This question and the answers to 
it have no relation to the report on professional reading 
required for professional credits. The report of this 
work is received on another blank. 

Mr. Smith has been interested in knowing what the 
teachers of his county read. Do they read at least five 
books during the year? How many of these books are 
professional in nature? How many of them are Teach- 
ers’ Reading Circle Books? From the reports of the 173 
teachers, only six failed to show that they had read five 
books during this year. These may have done so but had 
failed to show it in their reports. This study convinces 
Mr. Smith that teachers do read professional books, that 
most of these are books of the I. T. R. C. list, and that 
the reading of the current R. C. books constitute a large 
part of their reading. 


Of the 173 teachers reporting, 132 of them included 
one or more professional books in their list of the five 
best books. The number of professional books reported 
by these 132 teachers was 340, of these more than 50% 
or exactly 193, were the Teachers’ Reading Cirele Books 
recommended for the year 1921-22. Most of the other 
professional books had been on the Teachers’ Reading 


Circle list in former years. There were 14 of these books © 


and were under the following titles: 

Education in the Larger Life (Henderson) 

The Teacher and the School (Colgrove) 

Classroom Management (Bagley) 

Americanism, What It Is (Hill) 

Classroom Organization and Control (Sears) 

Measuring the Results of Teaching (Monroe) 

The Vitalized School (Pearson) 

Language in the Grades (Lieper) 

Personality of the Teacher (McKenny) 

Introduction to Educational Sociology (Smith) 

Civies and Health (Allen) 

Physical Training (Clark) 

Democracy and World Relations (Jordan) 

Other professional books reported were all good, 
many of them being books on Psychology, Sociology and 
Pedagogy. Books on management and specifie methods 
were quite commonly read. 

It is the opinion of Mr. Smith that teachers think 
well of professional books they have read, even though 
their reading may have been required for professional 
credits. This is indicative of a splendid professional 
spirit and it is his belief that such a spirit is growing 
more and more among teachers. It is his belief that this 
interest in professional reading is largely due to the 
county and local organization of the reading circle work. 
His county is divided in 25 local centers which are un- 
der the leadership of competent leaders who co-operate 
with the county superintendent in encouraging this kind 
of reading. The teachers of each center spend at least 
8 hours in attending local teachers’ meetings to discuss 
the reading cirele books studied and to exchange their 
ideas and views on current school problems. 

The non-professional reading of teachers as indicated 
by this study is about the same type as that done by other 
professional people. Among the books reported were in- 
cluded those of Shakespeare, Dickens, Stevenson and 
many other noted writers. Among the popular novels 
reported were Ben Hur, The Crisis, Shepherd of the 
Hills, Main Street, Michael O’Holloran, The Last of the 
Mohicans, Slippy McGee, The Prospector, The Eyes of 
the World, Her Father’s Daugkter, the Harvester, Un- 
cle Tom’s Cabin, Freckles, Helen of the Old House, 
Recreation of Brian Kent, The Mysterious Rider, Lorna 
Doone, House of Seven Gables, The Clansman, The 
Virginian, The Doctor, Ivanhoe, Tom Sawyer’s Ad- 
ventures, Wildfire, and few others probably of less 
worth and popularity, such as the Elsie books, the Little 
Colonel books, the Blue Bonnet series, the Pollyanna 
books. Quite a number of teachers included among their 
‘“best five,’’ books of the I. P. R. C. which indicates that 
teachers read what they suggest to their pupils. 

Among those books reported not fiction are the fol- 
lowing: The Life of Helen Keller, Travelogue of Many 
Lands, Life of Theodore Roosevelt, The Story of Man- 
kind, The Making of an American, Brief History of a 
Nation, Story of the Middle Ages, My Country, Japan’s 
Foreign Policies. 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF PARENT-TEACHER 
ASSOCIATIONS IN DECATUR 


The 24th Annual Meeting of the Illinois Council of 
Parent-Teacher Associations held in Decatur, May 1, 2, 
and 3 was of great interest and inspiration to the 385 
delegates who attended. It was not only successful in 
point of numbers, but it carried all through it a fine 
spirit of earnestness that is coming more and more to be 
the spirit of P. T. A. work. Not by any means does 
this mean that the delegates are ‘‘long-faced reformers, ’’ 
who feel it their duty to re-make this ‘‘awful’’ world, 
but it does not mean that the earnestness of P. T. A. 
workers is real, that it is a broad-minded, and that these 
parents and teachers (and there were a few teachers who 
attended the entire meeting as delegates—may their num- 
ber increase!) are trying to work together with the pur- 
pose of bringing into the lives of American children their 
just birthright to love and happiness and the oppagtu- 
nity to find their right places in the social and economic 
life of their day and age. 

The first session was called to order by the presi- 
dent, Mrs. M. P. Mears, at 2:30 on Tuesday afternoon, 
May first, in the Ballroom of the Orlando Hotel. The 
opening invocation was given by Rev. Harry L. Meyers 
of Decatur. After a cordial address of welcome by Mr. 
J. J. Richeson, Superintendent of the Decatur Schools, 
and an appreciative response by Mrs. Mears, Mr. John 
Minema of Chicago was introduced as our ‘‘ Annual Meet- 
ing Song Leader.’’ Mrs. Louise Chodat of Decatur was 
the accompanist. All through the sessions Mr. Minema’s 
few minutes on the program were looked forward to 
with pleasure by the delegates. The other musical num- 
bers were given by the Woman’s Council Quartet of 
Decatur, a Chorus of Decatur Grade School Boys, and 
Prof. W. B. Olds of Millikin University, who delighted 
his audience with a group of ‘‘Bird Songs’’ of his own 
composition. 

The program was. exceptionally well planned as it 
brought much of practical as well as inspirational value. 
Mr. R. C. Augustine, Field Secretary of the American 
Optometric Association gave the address on Tuesday 
afternoon, his subject being ‘‘Sending the Whole Child 
To School.’’ Mr. Augustine brought to our knowledge 
and attention many new ideas as to the use and misuse 
of the eye. A question period followed the address and 
gave the delegates many practical ideas for future work 
in their local communities. 

At the meeting on Tuesday evening Mrs. Mears pre- 
sented her annual report as president of the State Coun- 
cil. She summed up the general Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation work of the year in Illinois, gave us a glimpse 
of what is required of our president in personal service 
and devotion, and inspired her hearers to continued effort 
for the coming year. Her report was received with deep 
appreciation of her untiring zeal in behalf of P. T. A. 
work. 

The address of the evening was delivered by Mr. 
William C. Casey, Professor of Political Science at 
Millikin University, who spoke to the topic, ‘‘Is There A 
Great Man Illusion?’’ Mr. Casey brought afresh to the 
minds of the parents and teachers present the importance 
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and responsibility of their opportunity to give to every 
child such an education and such an environment as will 
develop him to the fullest extent of his ability. He 
surely brought to the writer’s mind the truth of that 
sentence in C. Hanford Henderson’s book, ‘‘ What Is 
It To Be Educated ?’’—‘‘ You can’t get more out of a 
child than he has in him, but you can so easily get less.’’ 
Mr. Casey’s address was serious and thoughtful, but it 
pointed the finger of hope for the future, if parents and 
teachers will but work together and study children in- 
dividually as well as collectively. 

The last address of the meeting was given Wednes- 
day evening after the banquet when Dr. M. V. O’Shea 
of the University of Wisconsin spoke on the subject ‘‘ New 
Times Bring New Problems In The Training of The 
Young.’’ Dr. O’Shea’s address was largely in the form 
of a warning to those whose business in life it is to guide 
the young. He did not lay the blame for present-day 
excitements upon the young people who are most affected 
by the turbulence of the times, but he did solemnly urge 
parents and teachers to seek some new angle from which 
the problem of over-stimulation of the amorous appeal 
may be met. He pointed out the influence of economic 
conditions, saying, ‘‘The greatest problem in any nation 
comes at the time when the people have leisure.** The 
problem then is to turn this freed energy into con- 
structive channels.’’ 

We now come to the routine business of the meeting. 
It, like the addresses, was inspirational and not at all 
tedious, and it undoubtedly showed a growth in P. T. A. 
work throughout the state that cannot be measured with 
any material yard stick. Keen appreciation was demon- 
strated after the reports of the Corresponding Secretary 
and the Treasurer, whose never-tiring services add so 
much to the efficiency and smooth-running of our work. 
The Bulletin Editor’s report and the reports of the 
various committee chairmen were so full of illuminating 
information about costs, amount of work required, and 
possibilities for the future that the delegates could not 
refrain from enthusiastic applause when each one was 
presented. The reports of the Regional Directors, which 
this year were based upon the replies to a questionnaire 
sent to all clubs in membership in organized districts, 
were full of accounts of work accomplished, but they also 
pointed out a sufficient number of short-comings, so the 
delegates could not return home perfectly satisfied with 
what their own clubs had done, but must necessarily go 
back to their local associations with renewed determina- 
tion to do better work next year. 

At the last session on Thursday morning, the En- 
dowment Fund Committee Chairman reported a total of 
$4452.06 in this fund. The report of the Revision Com- 
mittee was amended in several particulars, most impor- 
tant of which was Article [X pertaining to ‘‘ Dues,’’ See- 
tion 2 of which will hereafter read, ‘‘ Clubs in membership 
shall pay to the State Council Treasurer 10¢ per capita 
for every enrolled member.’’ The only question neces- 
sary in this connection is this—‘‘Is 10¢ too much for an 
individual parent or teacher to spend in one year to help 
further the co-operation of parents and teachers in IIli- 
nois and the whole United States?’’ 

A report made by the special committee to revise re- 
quirements for Standard and Superior Associations was 
accepted. The recommendations as made will be printed 
in leaflet form and sent to associations in membership. 
The Resolutions as adopted deserve special mention, but 
space will not allow their publication here. They will be 
printed in the June Bulletin of the State Council. Illi- 
nois was fortunate in having Mrs. Winnifred Carberry, 
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Field Secretary of our National organization, in attend- 

ance at this Annual Meeting. Her group and individual 
conferences were very helpful. 

Every Parent-Teacher Association in Illinois that is 

a member of the Illinois Council of Parent-Teacher Asso- 

ciations and did not send a delegate to Decatur must 

make a solemn vow to send one or more to Springfield 

in 1924. They—the associations—can’t afford to miss it! 

FLORENCE S. FLEMING (Mrs. Harry L.) 
Recording Secretary. 


WHY TEACHERS HOLD CONVENTIONS 


Fifteen hundred school teachers, principals and other 
school officials in session here this week bring Evanston 
a more intimate knowledge of the school problems of the 
day and of the efforts being made to solve them. Evan- 
ston people come to the realization of a purpose behind 
all these school men and women who have come here to 
build up their weaknesses, to exchange their experiences 
good and bad, and to arrive at some method of doing 
with greater effectiveness the task they have been em- 
ployed to perform. Put in the simplest words this is the 
keynote of the meeting as it is with all other meetings 
of educators: ‘‘How can we do our job better?’’ 


This is always the keynote of a convention of school 
teachers, and of any other educators. It is taken as a 
matter of course, and one may wonder that any comment 
is made on it now. But it is important to keep in mind 
that this attitude is peculiar to school teachers of all the 
salaried classes. A convention of coal miners, of car- 
penters, of printers, or of any of the unionized trades 
does not devote its time to considering how it may do its 
job better. The purpose of these conventions is to con- 
sider means for obtaining higher ways, shorter hours, 
and impreved working conditions. 

The public in general has come to look with appre- 
hension and anxiety on almost any convention of union- 
ized workers, for it has come to learn that out of such 
meetings frequently come higher prices and disastrous 
strikes. 

Not so with a convention of teachers. And perhaps 
this is why the teachers are among the most highly re- 
spected and most poorly paid of the salaried classes.— 
Evanston News Index, April 21, 1923. 


GOVERNMENT IN ILLINOIS 


The teachers of Illinois have repeatedly resolved that 
more teaching and study of the social sciences are nec- 
essary. A million or more new women-citizens are ask- 
ing for more light on our complex political and govern- 
mental machinery. Everywhere we hear it said that our 
people must become better informed concerning their 
rights, powers, duties and responsibilities as citizens of 
a democracy. If our government is to continue accord- 
ing to American ideals, it must be an impartial govern- 
ment of the people, by a well-informed people, and for 
all the people. In a democracy, knowledge is necessary 
to good government and ignorance is fatal. 

We do not know of any better book to give citizens 
of Illinois just the knowledge they need about state gov- 
vernment than one just published by the University of 
Chicago Press, written by W. F. Dodd and his wife, and 
entitled ‘‘GOVERNMENT IN ILLINOIS.”’ 

Walter F. Dodd, as Associate Professor of Political 
Science in the University of Illinois and later in the 
University of Chicago, and as secretary of the Illinois 


Legislative Reference Bureau, has had a remarkable op- 
portunity to study the nature and methods of state gov- 
ernment. For a number of years he has had a practical . 
share in a large number of the governmental activities 
of our state, as well as helping in the administrative 
reorganization under Governor Lowden. He is now a 
member of the Chicago Bar, and is the author of a 
standard treatise on state government. 

Sue Hutchinson Dodd has supervised the teaching 
of government at the Southern Illinois State Normal 
University, and for several years was a member of the 
State Examining Board of Education of New Mexico. 
She is chairman of the Municipal Citizenship Committee 
of the Woman’s City Club of Chicago. 

This couple have put their splendid training, their 
long experience and their best efforts into the work of 
preparing the book. It is a book of 479 pages, eighteen 
chapters, appendices, and several maps, charts and illus- 
trations. We commend it most heartily to all clubs, 
schools, and individual citizens. 


RESOLUTIONS 


ADOPTED AT THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE ILLINOIS 
ASSOCIATION OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL SUPER- 
visors, HELD at Cicero, 1923 

Whereas the Illinois Educational Commission is now, 
and has been for some months, engaged in a systematic 
and thoro study of the State school system, out of which 
study have come certain carefully-planned and definite 
recommendations to the General Assembly for amend- 
ments to the law governing the public schools of the 
State; and 

Whereas the securing of this legislation, which aims 
to correct some of the chief fundamental weaknesses now 
existing in respect of the organizing, financing, and ad- 
ministering of the schools of this State, is a matter vital 
to the schools and to the people generally; now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That We, the Illinois Association of Ele- 
mentary School Supervisors, in annual meeting assem- 


‘bled, do hereby express our appreciation of the work of 


the Educational Commission; that we urge all good citi- 
zens to support heartily the efforts of the Commission; 
that we urge all members of the General Assembly to 
further actively the enactment of the legislation prepared 
and recommended by the Educational Commission. 

Whereas there has recently appeared, in certain news- 
papers and on the platform, a determined and vicious 
propaganda designed to discredit the Supreme Court of 
the United States; and 

Whereas this propaganda is industriously seeking to 
further its ends by besmirching the reputations of the 
members of the Court, especially that of the Chief 
Justice; and . 

Whereas we, an association of educational leaders, 
feel it to be a part of our duty to defend our distinctive 
and tried American institutions, and to counter the at- 
tacks by demagogs and political charlatans upon a social 
order which it is one of the chief endeavors of the 
American School to build up; now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we, the Illinois Association of Ele- 
mentary School Supervisors, in annual meeting assem- 
bled, go on- record as being thoroly convinced of the 
practical wisdom of the men who wrought the Consti- 
tution of the United States, in that they made due pro- 
visions for the proper coordinating of the three parts 
of government; as believing that the current assaults 
upon the Federal Judiciary call for the severest con- 
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demnation by all who revere republican institutions and 
have some appreciation of their historical significance ; 
and as determined to combat, by all the means within 
our power, this vicious propaganda and the authors of 
it; and be it further 

Resolved, That we call upon all patriotic individuals 
and organizations to join us in expressing our utmost 
confidence in the Supreme Court, in its present per- 
sonnel, and in the present Chief Justice. The high judi- 
cial ability and the personal integrity of William Howard 
Taft are beyond question. 


RESOLUTIONS 


ADOPTED BY THE SUPERINTENDENTS AND PRINCIPALS 
ASSOCIATION May 5, 1923 


The Superintendents and Principals Association of 
Northern Illinois in annual conference assembled at De- 
Kalb, Illinois, on May Fourth and Fifth, 1923, endorses 
the following resolutions: — . 


I. We heartily approve H.B. 379 for equalizing edu- 
cational opportunity for crippled children, but we most 
vigorously protest the recommendation of the authorities 
at Springfield that financial aid for this type of educa- 
tional service be taken from the State Distributive fund. 


II. This Association firmly believes in the necessity 
for a more equitable method in the distribution of State 
School Funds and to this end places its endorsement upon 
the provisions of S.B. 220 and we urge that ample funds 
be provided for the adequate financing of our schools 
under said Bill. It is the opinion of this Association 
that the financial demands of public Education in IIli- 
nois cannot be properly met until a State Distributive 
Fund of Twenty Million Dollars shall be made possible. 


III. The enrollment in the Illinois State Teachers’ 
Colleges last summer was more than six thousand stu- 
dents. This represented the largest enrollment in the 
history of these institutions. For the year ending in 
June, 1923, there will have been graduated from the five 
Teachers’ Colleges of Illinois, more than Nine Hundred 
young men and young women. This represents the larg- 
est graduating class in the history of these schools. The 
number enrolled and the number to be graduated, are 
forty per cent more than the numbers of two years ago. 
Why should there not be an increase in appropriations 
for training teachers commensurate with the increased 
enrollment in Teachers’ Colleges? Since the physical 
equipment of the Teachers’ Colleges is sufficient to ac- 
commodate twenty per cent more than the number now 
enrolled, if a corresponding increase in faculty is pro- 
vided, why should appropriations not be made to satisfy 
such a contingency? The Superintendents’ and Princi- 
pals’ Association urges that the attention and favorable 
action of the General Assembly be given in the consid- 
eration of these incontrovertible facts. 

IV. Dr. John Williston Cook, who for many years 
as president of the Northern Illinois State Normal School 
was the gracious host to the members of this Association 
at the annual meetings, as well as a guiding spirit in its 
deliberations, has passed away since our last meeting. 

This Association is proud that such a prominent figure 
in the educational history of our country as was Dr. 
Cook, should have been so closely associated with us in 
this group for so many years. From the organization of 
the Northern Illinois Superintendents’ and Principals’ 
Association in 1905 until the year of his retirement, Dr. 
Cook weleomed our members as they gathered for their 
annual meeting. Among our membership he has counted 
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a number of his closest friends and brothers in the teach- 
ing profession, many of whom are no longer with us to 
pay respect and homage to his memory. 

As a friend to us all, and a leader in the ranks of 
the school men of this State for more than half a century, 
John Williston Cook has left an impress upon us that 
will not pass away. 

V. The Association greatly appreciates the courte- 
sies extended and entertainment provided by the Presi- 
dent, Faculty, and Students of the Northern Illinois 
State Teachers’ College during the sessions of this con- 
vention. 

Signed : 
W. J. Hamitton, 
O. T. Brieut, JR. 
R. W. BarRDWELL. 


LAKE SHORE DIVISION 


The Lake Shore Division of the Illinois State Teach- 
ers’ Association held its annual meeting at Evanston on 
April 20. The attendance was a little larger than usual 
and the splendid program was given as planned. 

The numbers on the general program in the forenoon 
were as follows: ‘‘Intelligence and Moral Responsibil- 
ity,’’ President Lotus D. Coffman, University. of Minne- 
sota; Music by the a Capella Choir, under the direction 
of Dean P. C. Lutkin, School of Music, Northwestern 
University; ‘‘The Worth of a Child,’’ Professor Edwin 
Diller Starbuck, University of Iowa. The opening num- 
ber of this session was music by the Evanston Grammar 
Grade Orchestra, directed by Mr. J. L. Swihart. 

The policy we tried of having paid speakers at the 
section meetings in the afternoon was commended by 
the teachers. The more important numbers were as fol- 
lows: 

Elementary Section: ‘‘Types of Teachers in Terms 
of Types of Teaching,’’ President Lotus D. Coffman. 

Fine and Applied Arts: ‘‘The Practical Arts as 
Preparation for University Work,’’ Arthur B. Mays, 
University of Illinois; ‘‘The Place of the Fine and Ap- 
plied Arts in the Field of Education,’’ I. 8. Griffith, 
University of Wisconsin. 

Mathematics: Report of Articulation Committee on 
(1) The Algebra of the Seventh and Eighth Grades, 
Miss Florence Conner, Oak Park, and (2) The Graph, 
What, When, and How? M. J. Newell, Evanston. 

Language: ‘‘Innovations in Teaching the Mother 
Tongue,’’ Professor R. L. Lyman, University of Chicago ; 
‘*The Articulation of Grammar Study in the Grades with 
Modern Language Study in the High School,’’ D. D. 
Wallon, New Trier Township High School. 

Social Science: ‘‘A Revolution in Content and 
Method in Junior and Senior High School Social Sci- 
ence Courses,’’ Rolla M. Tryon, University of Chicago ; 
‘*Rebuilding the Social Science Courses in the Winnetka 
Public Schools,’’ Willard W. Beatty, Winnetka. 

Music: Selections by the Sanderson Sextet, a Dem- 
onstration of What Music in the Home Can and Should 
Mean; ‘‘The Part of Art in Eduecation,’’ Dean P. 
C. Lutkin, School of Music, Northwestern University ; 
Band Work in the Grammar Grades, Demonstration by 
the New Trier Township High School Bands under the 
Direction of Mr. Joseph Schumacher; Class Work in 
Piano Instruction, Demonstrated by Mrs. Gail Martin 
Haake with children from the Evanston Schools. 

Primary: ‘‘The Problem Project Method of Instrue- 
tion,’’ Professor Edwin Diller Starbuck, University of 
Iowa. 
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Principals and Supervisors: Program same as that 
of Language Section given above, since the two sections 
met together. 

Rural Teachers: Addresses by E. J. Tobin, County 
Superintendent of Schools, Cook County; T. A. Simp- 
son, Co. Supt. of Schools, Lake County; and H. W. 
Shryock, President of Southern Illinois State Teachers’ 
College. 

At the business session all three of the amendments 
proposed by the State Association were ratified. 


RESOLUTIONS - 
RESOLUTION I ON TAXATION 
Challenge Thoughts: 

(a) Education is NOT A TAX BURDEN;; it is an 
INVESTMENT. 

(b) Why do people prefer to build homes in cities and 
towns where good schools are to be found? 

(ec) What would your property be worth in a city or 
town without schools? 


Resolved, that: 


(a) We favor a revision of the school laws of the 
state which will permit the unit system schools 
to levy taxes equal to those possible under the 
dual system. 

(b) We favor a method of taxation in line with the 
plan suggested by the state association, the im- 
portant points of which are: 

1. That the General Assembly provide by law 
for a re-valuation of the property of the 
State under the direction of the State Tax 
Commission, the purpose of said valuation 
or re-assessment being to put all property 
upon the books at its fair cash value. 

. The establishment by law of a system of 
corporate taxation designed to yield to IIli- 
nois, revenues proportionally commensur- 
ate with those received from similar sources 
by other important industrial states. 

3. A general income tax, with progressive 
rates—the lowest one or two per cent., and 
the highest, perhaps, ten times the lowest— 
said tax to be without property tax offsets. 
(Recognition is hereby given of the excel- 
lent bulletin prepared by O. L. Manchester 
entitled ‘‘ Taxation in Illinois’’ which bears 
on the important problems which are in- 
volved in the taxation situation in Illinois.) 


bo 


RESOLUTION II on EQuaL EpucaTIONAL OPPORTUNITY 
For Every CHILD 


Challenge Thought: 


Can we afford not to provide educational oppor- 
tunities for those handicapped mentally, phys- 
ically or through economie circumstances? The 
cost of our special institutions in the state is 
the best answer to the business man and tax- 
payer who says the state can not afford it. The 
argument of ‘‘the stitch in time’’ ought to ap- 
peal to him. 


Resolved, that: 


(a) We favor the establishment of special schools for 
those children who can not profit from the reg- 
larly organized schools, because of some mental 
or physical handicap. 


(b) We favor the complete establishment of contin- 
uation schools for those children who for eco- 
nomie and other reasons dropped out of the 
regular school course before completing it; also, 
that the state provide funds to support these 
schools at a level of efficiency equal to that of 
the regular schools, by direct financial support 
and by legislation which will permit communi- 
ties to support them adequately. 

(ce) We specifically favor and support the bill (House 
Bill No. 379) for Care of Crippled Children, 
now in the legislature. 


REsoLution III on Stanparp StatTe-WIDE SysSTEM 
oF EDUCATION 
Challenge Thought: 
Can Illinois, one of the most populous and 
wealthy states in the union, afford to lag behind 
many of her more progressive sister states, just 
as a plain business proposition, to say nothing 
of state pride? 


Resolved, that: 


We favor the following plan of development of 
our various school units: 

(a) Kindergarten 

(b) Elementary School, up to and including the 
sixth grade. 

(ec) Junior High School, including seventh, eighth 
and ninth grades. 

(d) Senior High School, including tenth, eleventh 
and twelfth grades. 

(e) Junior College, two years beyond Senior High 
School. 

The challenge thought bearing upon the 
Junior College is: Under the present selective 
plan of entrance to the Universities and Col- 
leges, what is to become of the lowest quartile 
of graduates from the High School? 

(f) Special Schools and Continuation Schools as in- 
dicated under II. 

(g) Modified courses of the regular curriculum for 

ease-groups having business and technical ob- 
jectives, as distinguished from university prepar- 
atory or professional objectives. 
(The supplementary suggestion is made, that: 
The incoming President appoint a Commission 
composed of three members from the Elementary 
schools and three members from the Secondary 
schools to study the above system and make some 
definite recommendations concerning necessary 
steps to be taken to bring about this standard 
state-wide system. ) 


Reso.tution IV on A NATIONAL DEPARTMENT OF EpUCA- 
TION AS AGAINst A BurEAU 
Challenge Thought: 
(a) Are matters of state, of agriculture, of commerce 
more important than matters of education? 


(b) What nature of classification has classed educa- 
tion with Alaskan Reindeer? 


Resolved, that: 


We favor the establishment of a Department of 
Education with a Secretary in the President’s 
cabinet. We are opposed to reducing the effi- 
ciency of such a department by making it a 
bureau in some other department. 
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RESOLUTION V on Socrat ScrENCE 


Challence Thought: 

(a) How can a government be created and main- 
tained by a people who do not teach youth to 
understand the nature of this government? 

(b) We have taught the form of government; let us 
now teach the substance of it. 


Resolved, that: 
We favor the teaching of the School Sciences in 
all our Schools, especially from the seventh grade 
on up. The resolution by the State Association 
on this subject expresses our position more fully. 


RESOLUTION VI ON TEACHERS’ TENURE 


Challenge Thought : 
The incentive of cumulative returns and perma- 
nency is the great driving force in business; why 
do we not enlist it in the interest of education? 


Resolved, that: 
We favor legislation which will give more secure 
tenure to teachers, principals, superintendents 
and supervisory officers. Also, that financial re- 
turns be commensurate with maturity and effi- 
ciency of service. 


RESOLUTION VII ON THE DISTRIBUTABLE FUND 


Challenge Thought: 

Our national government was founded on the 
principle that the federal body could render a 
service to the individual states which they them- 
selves could not render; similarly, the state can 
render service in equalizing educational oppor- 
tunity for many communities which they could 
not render to themselves. Why should not the 
stronger give to the weaker in order that the 
whole may be stronger? 


Resolved, that: 
We favor a distributable fund based upon a 
scientific study of the needs of the various school 
units and upon the needs of the state and the 
nation. Also, that the funds used for such a 
purpose be secured through an equitable tax and 
distributed on the basis of sound business prin- 
ciples. Also, that the needs should govern the 
tax; not the tax the needs. Also, that the budget 
be made up by a committee or board, one-half 
of whom are school men and women and one- 
half of whom are business men of high standing 
who know something of corporate budget making. 


ReEsoLuTion VIII on Support or State CoMMISSION 
ON EDUCATION 
Challenge Thought: 
Unless we work through regularly constituted 
agencies our work will come to naught. 


Resolved, that: 

(a) We give our support to the State Commission 
on Education in a constructive program which 
which bring about the important objectives men- 
tioned in the aforegoing resolution. 

(b) We specifically support the Senate Bill 220. 


RESOLUTION IX ON PUBLICITY 


Challenge Thought: 
Public opinion is the one greatest single force 
in community, state or nation; we must guide 
it in the interest of education. 
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Resolved, that: 


We cooperate with our local pdpers and other 
agencies of publicity to the end that they will 
set forth educational material, especially that 
which bears on the cost of education and taxa- 
tion, in a fair manner. 


RESOLUTION X 
Resolved, that: 


We express to the local management, Northwest- 
ern University, the citizens of Evanston, and the 
following churches: 

First Methodist 

First Presbyterian 

First Baptist 

First Congregational 
our appreciation of the hospitality shown and 
assistance given in making this convention a 
success, 

Committee on Resolutions, 


Paut G. W. Ke.uer, Chairman, 
Waukegan, 

Frances B. Stoxpyk, Oak Park, 

Auice Wessa, Kenilworth, 

Roy O. Warsure, Kenilworth, 

R. M. Poust, Cicero. 


OFFICERS OF LAKE SHORE DIVISION OF ILLI- 
NOIS STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


1923-1924 
ee R. L. Sanpwick, Highland Park 
Vice President.......... Maer CasseEts, Chicago Heights 
OG encctescecaces ArtuHurR B. Rowe x, Glencoe 
SE on dec cdcesnse chee E. L. Nyeaarp, Oak Park 


Executive Committee— 
Floyd Goodier, Chicago Heights 
Frances Stokdyk, Oak Park 
Martha Olsen, Evanston 
T. Arthur Simpson, Lake County Rural Schools 
J. C. Davies, La Grange. 


State Committees: 
Appropriations, F. L. Miller, Harvey 
Legislation, W. W. Beatty, Winnetka 
Resolutions, Paul G. W. Keller, Waukegan. 


Publicity and Membership Committee: 


Ernest Smith, Evanston 

J. L. Thalman, Maywood 

C. W. Farr, Cook County Rural Schools 
Garnett Horton, Berwyn 

Bernice Replogle, Waukegan. 


Appropriations Committee: 
F. L. Miller, Harvey 
Margaret Hayes, Wilmette 
L. A. Pringle, West Harvey 
W. P. Dyer, Bloom Township 
Laurette Smith, Maywood. 


Legislative Committee: 
W. W. Beatty, Winnetka 
W. J. Hamilton, Oak Park 
J. R. Skiles, Evanston 
F. A. Kahler, New Trier Twp. (Kenilworth). 
Medora Schaefer, Cicero. 
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Resolutions Committee: 
Paul G. W. Keller, Waukegan 
Alice Wessa, Kenilworth 
John Costello, Lyons 
Mary Childs, Evanston 
Louise Wiehl, Chicago Heights. 


The delegates and alternates to the State Association 
meeting next December will be reported later. 


ArtuHourR B. RowELL, 
Secretary. 


“RISING COSTS OF EDUCATION” 


In all discussions of the ‘‘rising costs of education,’’ 
the diminished value of the dollar must be kept con- 
stantly in mind. The Research Division of the Associa- 
tion in its first bulletin, published last June, sets forth the 
essential facts. The increase in the salaries of city teach- 
ers has been largely mythical. In a typical large city, 
for example, the average salary in 1913 was $1143; in 
1922, it was $1848. This looks on its face to be a sub- 
stantial increase, but the official report on living-costs 
published by the Federal Bureau of Labor Statistics tells 
us that the commodities and services that could be pur- 
chased for one dollar in 1913 were valued at $1.73 in 
the currency! of 1922. The ‘‘generous’’ increase in 
teachers’ salaries in this typical city turns out, then, to 
be no increase at all, but rather a reduction. Measured 
by the purchasing power of the dollar the salary of 
$1143 in 1913 was replaced by a salary of $1074 in 1922. 

The rural-school teachers seem to have fared a little 
better, for when we consider all of the teachers of the 
country we find that the average salary, measured in 
purchasing power, did show an increase during the nine 
years in question. It actually rose from $515 until it 
perched, in 1922, on the dizzy height of $587. 

In 1900 the American people were spending on the 
publie schools an average of $2.83 apiece. In 1920, they 
were spending $9.89 apiece. The contrast is impressive. 
One business man, after sadly contemplating the figures, 
solemnly proclaimed that the schools were spending 
money ‘‘like drunken sailors.’’ 

We assume that he knew what he was talking about. 
In any ease, not being ourselves familiar with the habits 
of drunken sailors, we could searcely dispute his word. 
We only know that, in the comparison referred to, the 
analogy is fairly flattering to the hapless mariners. The 
dollar of 1900 was worth $2.94 in the currency of 1920, 
and the spectacular contrast between $2.83 and $9.89 
becomes reduced to the very modest difference between 
$2.83 and $3.36. In other words, measured by the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar, we were in 1920 paying 
fifty-three cents apiece more for the support of public- 
school education than we were in 1900—although our 
per-capita wealth, even when corrected for the reduced 
value of the dollar, had greatly increased during the 
same period. 

Most people look upon our school system as a neces- 
sity; a few consider certain features of it as a luxury; 
and there are apparently some who jump to the conclu- 
sion that it has reached the distinguished eminence of a 
National extravagance. It takes all kinds of men to 
make a world—Journal of the N. E. A. 


“THE WAGE SCHEDULE FOR 1923-1924’’ 
Mybert E. Broom 


Some time ago the writer became interested in a 
study of wage schedules and wage conditions for the 
school year of 1923-1924. Information was solicited by 
correspondence with sixty-nine schools. Thirty-seven of 
these schools were in Illinois, twenty-two were in Iowa, 
and five were located in Missouri, and five in Wiscon- 
sin. The schools selected were chosen at random from 
school directories. An effort was made, however, to ob- 
tain information from both city and village school 
systems. 

The information is reported here for what it may be 
worth. Perhaps these results may serve as a ‘‘measur- 
ing rod’’ for systems other than that one for which this 
information was originally obtained. An effort has been 
made to present the limited data in such a way as to 
inform persons interested in this subject about the im- 
portant facts represented. The investigation is not of 
sufficient scope to warrant general conclusions. 
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The facts are contained in Table I and in Table II, 
the specimen salary schedule which is arranged approxi- 
mately with the averages given in Table I. This salary 
schedule is intended only as a guide for the formation 
of such schedules for particular systems. It is designed 
to meet all the requirements for a good salary schedule 
as outlined in E. P. Cubberly’s ‘‘ Public School Admin- 
istration’’ (P. 268-9), ‘‘Essentials of a Good Salary 
Schedule. ’’ 
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TABLE II of the time. Many honest hearted men in the field, in 
¥ Minimum salary schedule—high school and graded the quietude of their own reflections, | have revolted 
of | yaaa schoo! tens eon sie Touryear — |$80.00 against this but they have stifled such impulses by the 
a high school. —— 4 realization that submission was the only escape from pro- 
ence |Below) | |. 5 [additional fessional and often times economic exile. They know 
76 1096 | 21296 1996 | *_1O06 [ON | _~ [90 cumapter that if they were to yield their small struggle and | 
= ee oe pe eee hours of at if they were to yie eir small struggle and be 
i 117] 123) 127/ 183) 137] 142) 147| 153} 157 162\carne: _ extinguished that their places would be filled with 
tiie | Ha te eH) Ho 8] | cet © Permitted to dominate our achovis and we permit Uun- 
5 | 114 | 145| 150) 155| 160| 165| 170| 175 180| 185) 190|ocnegia ; ; Rete Lepr ; 
6 | 121 | 152) 157| 162) 167) 172) 17) 182) 187/ 192 we lettered demagogues to mutilate our institutions of 
.} ia int i76 ist 186 181 = 201 206 211 learning we must be content to submiu our children to 
B aes) tee] seal cael cael sas oo. the eare of those Ww ho are the apostles of Machiavelli, 
11 202) 207| 212| 217| 222) 227) 232 Richelieu, Metternich and Bismark.—W. H. T. in Ne- 
12 214| 219 229| 234| 239 : ; 
13 226| 231| 236| 241| 246 braska Educational Journal. 
14 238| 243| 248| 253 
15 250| 255| 260 
$50 increase for each additional five year period of service} 











Note: Elementary school teachers should possess two years 
of professional training, and high school teachers, four years of 
professional training, as the minimum requirement. 


Rules and regulations for the operation of the above 
schedule : 

1, Teachers with more fhan the minimum qualifications shall 
begin at such place in the scale as preparation and experience 
justify. However, only three years of experience in the case of 
elementary school teachers, and four years of experience in the 
ease of high school teachers, shall be credited toward salary in- 
crease on account of experience. 


2. The schedule shall be automatic for teachers who are 
progressive and successful. 


3. Teachers not entirely satisfactory may be retained for 
not to exceed two years without increase in salary. 


4. This schedule applies to all teachers except the following, 
and these shall have their salary adjusted individually: 
a. principals, b. special supervisors, c. librarians, d. ath- 
letic coaches, e. heads of departments in high school where 
there are three or more teachers, and f. special teachers. 


5. Exceptionally strong and successful teachers may be voted 
double annual increases on recommendation of the principal, super- 
visors, and superintendent. 


6. The limits of this schedule may be changed by the board 
without vitiating the relationship of any other part. 


Note: The scheduled salary is payable monthly for nine-20- 
day school months. 


MACHIAVELLIANISM IN EDUCATION 


One of the inevitable results of Legislative inter- 
ference and Political domination in matters pertaining 
to Education is the effect that it has upon the educator 
himself. It is no exaggeration to state that nearly every 
educator enters the field with strong ethical convictions 
against such practices popularly known as ‘‘log-rolling,’’ 
*“back seratching,’’ and similar practices. Before he has 
progressed very far he feels the influence of a subtle 
way of accomplishing desired ends called ‘‘ playing pol- 
ities.’’ He soon becomes linked with ‘‘men of influence’”’ 
and finds this a very effective way to operate his pro- 
gram. It is not long before he learns that his ends both 
personal and professional are more easily accomplished 
in this way. He is soon engulfed quite unintentionally 
in the great game of politics. He has come to embrace 
that which he first despised namely, that the end justifies 
the means. When he has reached this state he is a dema- 
gogue no matter what the elevation of his station is. 
He has by experience trained himself to be extremely 
sensitive to any wave of popular fancy. In the place of 
being guided by the best wisdom and experience of fear- 
less experts in the field of education the child is thrown 
to the mercy of the shifting winds of popular desire. 
In the face of ignorant criticism, even though it be from 
an exalted legislative body, the educator becomes but the 
automatic index of the predominating political power 


After all, the best educated men are those who have 
spent their lives seeking to overcome the imaginary handi- 
cap of not having gone through college! 

Bruce Blivin, 
In New Republic, May 24, ’22. 


The great war revealed the weakness of precepts in 
the clash of economic interests, and national and racial 
prejudices. Men cannot be redeemed merely by max- 
ims, neither can universal good will be achieved by 
preaching. Your moral edifice must be slowly and pa- 
tiently built in the concrete. Your social consciousness 
must perpetually find its awareness in the actualities of 
social service. The school provides the social organiza- 
tion for the exercise of a conerete morality and the real- 
ization of vitalizing social service. One of the distinctive 
marks of modern society is the cleavage between private 
and public morality. The ethies of private conduct are 
not the ethics of our business and social relationships or 
of our foreign diplomacies. This dualism, this cynicism 
of a commercialized morality, has been fraught, as the 
revelations of pre-war diplomacy revealed, with nothing 
but evil consequence to men. Even now there are cynical 
statesmen in Europe whose blithing ethic is that ‘‘might 
makes right.’’ The school in and through its social re- 
lationships actively practiced in the concrete, by the 
reaction of theory upon practice and practice upon the- 
ory, by the unified development of human personality, 
will be the strongest force for ridding the world of this 
pestilential ethic. 

W. G. Cove, 


President, National Union of Teachers, England 
and Wales, in an Address to the N. E. A. 

School superintendents generally state that the work 
of teachers’ councils has been beneficial Among the 
specific achievements, the following are reported: (1) 
Aided in securing a retirement law; (2) conducted suc- 
cessful campaign for school bonds; (3) formed loan 
fund for teachers; (4) procured general increase in 
salaries; (5) worked out a new course of study; (6) 
unified teachers by social gatherings; (7) held meetings 
for professional advancement; (8) conducted lecture 
courses; (9) secured use of school building for commu- 
nity purposes; (10) established cooperation between 
schools and private music teachers; (11) brought about 
better working conditions for teachers; (12) provided 
rest rooms for teachers; (13) organized parent-teacher 
associations; (14) equipped playgrounds. 

General practice has shown that the best place for a 
teachers’ council to originate is with the teachers them- 
selves. Rarely does a council otherwise instituted serve 
its mission. 

Report to N. E. A. of Special Committee, 
Cornelia S. Adair, Chairman. 
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THE TRIPPERS’ CHORUS 


My friend Chardonneret writes from 
Paris (France) after reading the various 
announcements of summer tours to Europe, 
suggesting that when our readers return in 
the fall they will be singing the following 
refrain: 


‘“Now we’re through with our travels in 
Gaul 
And glad to start home to St. Paul. 
Of most anywhere 
We can say we were there. 
And that’s why we came after all.’’ 


DEATH OF D. P. HOLLIS 


Last month the newspapers carried ac- 
counts of the death of Professor D. P. 
Hollis of the State Teachers College at 
Macomb, Illinois. Both physically and men- 
tally Professor Hollis was one of the big- 
gest men in Illinois education. He was a 
commanding figure at the Illinois State 
Normal University throughout his student 
days. After graduation he became a county 
superintendent of schools and he performed 
the duties of his office with ability. For 
some years he had been a member of the 
faculty of the State Teachers College at 
Macomb where he was associated with Pro- 
fessor E. E. Van Cleve in the Extension 
Department. In the accounts of his death 
it appears that Professor Hollis was found 





A New Test for the Under- 
standing of 


American History 
Devised by 
L. W. Pressey and R. C. Richards 


The following elements are tested: 


1. Character Judgment 

2. Historical Vocabulary 

3. Sequence of Events 

4. Cause and Effect Relationships 


Standards are available for Grades 
VI, VII, VIII, and for Senior High 
School Classes. 


The price is $2.00 per 100 copies. 
Send 10 cents for sample test 


Public School Publishing Co. 


Bloomington, Illinois 
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under his automobile in his garage, having 
been overcome by gas fumes. 


LIPPMANN ON INTELLIGENCE 


The last number of The Century contains 
an article on intelligence testing by Walter 
Lippmann, the well-known feature writer. 
Mr. Lippmann’s findings maintain our con- 
fidence in his judgment. It seems unfor- 
tunate, however, that Mr. Lippmann states 
his conclusions with the air of a discoverer, 
ignoring the reports made by Colvin, Thorn- 
dike, Rugg, Whipple, Holmes and other au- 
thorities in the Twenty-First Yearbook of 
the National Society for the Study of Edu- 
cation, published almost a year and a half 
ago. 
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‘“WHO WAS IT HAD THE FUN?’’ 


A Tale Re-told, by Theodosia Garrison, 
gives an idea of the flavor to be found in 
Poems from Life, collected by Oliver Her- 
ford. Here are the first and last stanzas: 


‘*The hare he loitered by the way— 
The tortoise reached the spot. 
(First read to me when aetat three, 
The tale it like me not.) 

Deponent sayeth not what bliss 
The goal awarded there; 

One may despise his enterprise 
And yet I liked that hare. 


**Yet let the ancient moral rise— 
My story it has none— 
Of course the tortoise won the prize— 
Who was it had the fun?’’ 


—Book News, The Macmillan Company. 





discussed with me. 


behind this book.” 


STABLETON’S BOOK 
RELATES ACTUAL FACTS 


We have known Superintendent Stableton for many years 
and it did not occur to us that readers of his new book, Your 
Problems and Mine, would take it for granted that the cases he 
mentions in his book were invented for the purpose of illustrat- 
ing various phases of the problems of adolescence. 


A school man who is advancing steadily in his profession 
has written to us as follows regarding, 


STABLETON’S 
YOUR PROBLEMS AND MINE 


“I was very much pleased with my copy of Stableton’s new 
book. As you well know I worked for a period of nine years 
practically in the same city with Mr. Stableton and have first 
hand information on many of the things discussed in his book. 
I am very willing to confess that many of my ideas on school 
administration were received from him by absorption. 


“Not long ago there were several educators in my office and 
I had occasion to show them a copy of this book. After looking 
it over one of the most prominent said that he thought the book 
was very good but believed that Mr. Stableton’s cases were 
artificial. That was where my intimate acquaintance with the 
work of Mr. Stableton enabled me to correct a misinterpretation 
of the book because as I read the cases I remembered some that 
came to me second handed and some that Mr. Stableton directly 


“I believe this book will be especially helpful because it 
deals in a concrete way with the problems of the schoolroom and 
yet, in spite of the fact that Mr. Stableton several times con- 
fesses his ignorance of the psychology of adolescence, I know of 
no one who has better demonstrated the application of theory to 
practical usage in dealing with children. 


“I believe that you can do well in enthusiastically getting 
Price $1.50 Postpaid. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 
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CRITICAL CRITICISM 

The young editor had just founded a new 
magazine—one of those highbrow things 
with pale gray covers and uncut pages— 
and was eager for applause. 

‘*What do you think of it?’’ he asked 
the celebrated literary critic to whom he 
took a copy for examination. 

‘*Well,’’ replied the other, wearily but 
warily, ‘‘the stuff you rejected must cer- 
tainly have been rotten.’’ 


RESPECT THE FLAG! 

[Atvin M. OwsLey, Acting National Di- 
rector, Americanism Commission, The 
American Legion. August 1, 1921.] 
When you see the Stars and Stripes dis- 

played, son, stand up and take off your hat. 

Somebody may titter. It is in the blood 
of some to deride all expression of noble 
sentiment. You may blaspheme in the 
street and stagger drunken in public places, 
and the by-standers will not pay much at- 
tention to you; but if you should get down 
on your knees and pray to Almighty God 
or if you should stand bareheaded while a 
company of old soldiers marches by with 
flags to the breeze, some people will think 
you are showing off. 

But don’t you mind! When Old Glory 
comes along salute, and let them think 
what they please! When you hear the band 
play ‘‘The Star-Spangled Banner’’ while 
you are in a restaurant or hotel dining 
room, get up, even if you rise alone; stand 
there, and don’t be ashamed of it, either! 

For of all the signs and symbols since 
the world began there is none other so full 
of meaning as the flag of this country. 
That piece of red, white and blue bunting 
means five thousand years of struggle up- 
wards. It is the full-grown flower of ages 
of fighting for liberty. It is the century 
plant of human hope in bloom. 

Your flag stands for humanity, for an 
equal opportunity to all the sons of men. 
Of course, we haven’t arrived yet at that 
goal; there are many injustices yet among 
us, many senseless and cruel customs of 
the past still clinging to us, but the only 
hope of righting the wrongs of men lies in 
the feeling produced in our bosoms by the 
sight of that flag. 

Other flags mean a glorious past; this 
flag a glorious future. It is not so much 
the flag of our fathers as it is the flag of 
our children, and of all children’s children 
yet unborn. It is the flag of tomorrow. 
It is the signal of the ‘‘Good Time Com- 
ing.’’ It is not the flag of your king, it 
is the flag of yourself and of all your 
neighbors. 

Don’t be ashamed when your throat 
chokes and the tears come, as you see it 
flying from the masts of our ships on all 
the seas or floating from every flagstaff of 
the Republic. You will never have a 
worthier emotion. Reverence it as you 
would reverence the signature of the Deity. 

Listen son! The band is playing the na- 
tional anthem—‘‘The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner’’! They have let loose Old Glory yon- 
der. Stand up—and others will stand with 
you. 
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MERMAN: Solid Geometry with Syllabus 
of Plane Geometry. New York, 1923. 
The Macmillan Company. Illustrated. 
Cloth. Pp. 354-xliv. 

ARNOLD GESELL: The Pre-School Child. 
Boston, 1923. Houghton Mifflin Company. 
Cloth. Pp. 264. 

WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE: A Certain Rich 
Man. New York, 1923. The Macmillan 
Company. Cloth. Pp. 442. 

M. V. O’SHEA: Tobacco and Mental Eff- 
ciency. New York, 1923. The Macmillan 
Company. Illustrated. Cloth. Pp. 258. 

Leon H. Baxter: Toy Craft. Milwaukee, 
Wis., 1922. The Bruce Publishing Com- 
pany. Illustrated. Cloth. Pp. 130. 


C. H. Warp: Sentence and Theme. New 
York, 1923. Scott, Foresman & Co. 
Illustrated. Cloth. Pp. 473. 


W. M. W. SpLawn and W. B. BIZzELL: 
Introduction to the Study of Economics. 
Boston, 1923. Ginn & (o. Illustrated. 
Cloth. Pp. 386. 

CuaRLes A. McMurry: 
the Curriculum. New York, 1923: 
Macmillan Company. Cloth. Pp. 358 


Grace A. TURKINGTON: My Country. Bos- 
ton, 1923. Ginn & Co. Illustrated. 
Cloth. Pp. 418. 

HAMLIN GARLAND: A Son of the Middle 
Border. New York, 1923. Illustrated. 
Cloth. Pp. 478. 

Davip EvcENE SMITH: Essentials of Plane 
Geometry. Boston, 1923. Ginn & Co. 
Illustrated. Cloth. Pp. 296. 


Percy H. Boynton: American Literature. 
Boston, 1923. Ginn & Co. Illustrated. 
Cloth. Pp. 462. 

SuHarteR Matuews: The French Revolu- 
tion, 1789-1815. New York, 1923. Long- 
mans, Green & Co. Cloth. Pp. 466. 

S. D. Porreus: Studies in Mental Devia- 
tions. Vineland, N. J., 1923. The Smith 
Printing House. Cloth. Illustrated. Pp. 


How to Organize 
The 


276. 

Harris W. Moore: Chip Carving. Peoria, 
Ill., 1922. The Manual Arts Press. Illus- 
trated. Boards. Pp. 46. 

PAMPHLETS 

Spelman Seminary. 1922-1923. Atlanta, 

Georgia. Pp. 63. Paper. 


Department of Superintendence First Year- 


book. 1923. Washington, D. C. Pp. 
206. Paper. 

* University of Illinois Bulletin. Vol. XX, 
March 19, 1923, No. 29. Urbana, Ill. Pp. 


399. Paper. 

A Quarter Century of Cumulative Bibliog- 
raphy, 1898-1928. New York, 1923. H. 
W. Wilson Company. Paper. Pp. 44. 

The Muscle Shoals Situation. Statement of 

Alabama Power Company. Series A. 

Pamphlet No. 1. Paper. Pp. 80. 
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YOUR ‘PARENT -TEACHER 
ASSOCIATIONS 


Will Be Interested In 
Stableton’s New Book 


Your Problems and Mine 


A gentleman who is not a teach- 
er wrote to us as follows: 


“You may be interested to know 
that I have read Mr. Stableton’s book 
through from beginning to end. I took 
it home with me the afternoon you 
handed it to me and started reading it 
in the evening after supper. I was still 
reading at midnight and would have 
continued all night if my wife had aot 
interfered. However I finished it the 
next evening. I found it interesting 
reading and will say that it is a book 
that should be read by everyone, es- 
pecially parents.”’ 


Professor Herman H. Horne of 
New York University wrote as 
follows regarding Stableton’s book, 
YOUR PROBLEMS AND MINE: 


“This book is as happy in its treat- 
ment from the case standpoint as in its 
title. Its very concrete presentation 
of the practical problems confronting 
teachers and parents in guiding young 
people makes it a most worthwhile con- 
tribution to our educational literature.’’ 


Price $1.50 Postpaid 
Orders Filled Promptly 


PUBLIC SCHOOL PUBLISHING CO. 
BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 





Supplementary Reading for 
the Grades 


Lolami the Little Cliff Dweller, by Clara 
Kern Bayliss. Price 50¢. The brilliant Mrs. 
Pressey has furnished a complete set of 
questions to be used in connection with this 
book so that the teacher may learn the re- 
sults obtained in the case of every pupil 
in the class. 

Robinson Crusoe for Boys and Girls (ar- 
ranged by Mr. L. B. McMurry) Price 50¢. 
This sturdy classic continues to be a ‘‘ best 
seller’’ for primary grades. 

The Children’s Odyssey, by Agnes Cook 
Gale. Price 75¢.. A beautifully illustrated 
account of the return of Odysseus to Ithaca 
after the Trojan War. 

Wagner Opera Stories, by Grace Edson 
Barber. Price 80¢. 

Songs of the Tree Top and Meadow. 
Price 60¢. Poems for Primary Grades. 

Sunshine. Price 60¢. A new collection 
of poems for Primary Grades. 

The Story of Lincoln, by Frances Crav- 
ens. Price 50¢. 

The Story of Our English Grandfathers, 
by Geo. P. Brown. Price $1.00. 


Public School Publishing Company 
Bloomington, Illinois 
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am American and European Summer Tours 


Personally Conducted - All Expense. - Moderate Cost 


Europe—8 Tours June, July, $745.00 up. 
Enjoyable and ucational Itin- |. Eastern—Every week. One and two 


eraries. week Tours. The Best of the East. 

Yellowstone—Every two weeks July, Western—July, August. Wonderful tri 
ugust. Special itinerary in Par 4 featuring Canadian Rockies, an 
Colorado included. 
Standard Pullman sleepers used exclusively. 


Write for full particulars— 
THE COSMOPOLITAN TOURS COMPANY 


5 Dixie Terminal Cincinnati, Ohio 
“We handle hundreds of pleased clients every season.”’ 

















CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCY #4 


Each Office has the records of all— 
Address the nearest—Free Registration 


New York Baltimore yoy 
Steinway Bldg. Flatiron Bldg. 110 E. Lexington St. Globe Bldg. 
Kansas Chey Mo. Los Angeles Columbus, O. Spokane, Wash. 
New York Life Bidg. Douglas Bldg. Ferris Bldg. Chamber of C: Bldg. 











TEACHERS NEEDED DAILY FOR BEST SCHOOLS 


DENVER, COLORADO FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCY 











M. E. SHUCK, Ph. D., Manager 
Superior Personal Service 


Highest Professional Efficiency 

WANTED! Good Teachers emrnse ye ante ec al restloas,, Vacanzios i all ines of 
a ! er placement work in the U.S. under one management. Free registration. 

for Good Positions! EDUCATION SERVICE, 19 So. LaSalle St, CHICAGO 











TEACHERS! 

Direct Radio Activities In Your Community. 
Your students are interested in Radio. Leading 
people of your community have Radio Sets or 
would like to install them. Many teachers are 
increasing their income and adding to their prestige 
through a thorough mastery of Radio. 


For Sale: Summer Home site at Portage 
Park, Michigan, desirable Lake Michigan 
shore lot, also one inside wooded lot. Ideal 
location for a summer home amid congenial 
neighbors. Address J. Leitner, 108 N. State 
Street, Chicago.—( Adv.) 











Teacher Radio Course Now Available 
My atle Comme ® pecially adapted -S. h a 
needs. It is complete, comprehensive, right to the 
point. Quickly and easily gives all walang and MEN AND WOMEN 
information necessary to design, construct, install, Make 5 
operate, repair and maintain all forms of Radio par "Get gtpeatics 
apparatus. a tion tobe hed We Bane 
FREE weatnGt hums construction 1 - are —_ and 1% all parts of the coun- 
ing set of latest design. Also“ io Facts” ° an ord agency. A bureau for specialists— 
fully explaining my course. Send today. target lo Amsarice. No clementary echoal Coes graduates 0 
Engineer Mohaupt. We will put you Shon they noe eS 
AMERICAN ELECTRICAL ASSOCIATION fallar to your income or theres nothlg to Bay Write for detaile—NOW. 





Dept. 326, 4513 Ravenswood Ave.. Chicago | __SPECWMISTS’ EDUCATION BUREMI, OF Odeon Bde, St. Louis, le 














IF YOU WANT A GOOD TEACHING POSITION: 
I ‘eacher Ss Come W est Rural, Grade or High School in any State West ON: 
ississippi Kiver, write us at once. ot an agency. 

NEITHER ENROLLMENT FEE . 4 
NOR COMMISSION CHARGED 1 eachers Information Bureau, DENVER, COLORADO 








“Service First’’ 
THE TEACHERS EMPLOYMENT BUREAU 


1080 Broadway, Denver, Colorado 
5,000 Norma! and College Graduates needed at once for good positions in the states covered by this map 
Teach where teaching is a pleasure 
“DOLLARS AND SENSE”, a book for teachers, gi the Laws for Certificati 
of Teachers in each of these states, also a wealth J pes information, cont FREE 


A. G. HOEL, Business Mgr. 











E. L. HUFF TEACHERS AGENCY 
HUNDREDS oF FINE POSITIONS In EVERY DEPARTMENT 


nroll NOW for the ENTIRE WEST and ALASKA 
Experienced nal ice. 
Latest Certificate Rulings Furnished Ns) momgg oS ger 


HOME OFFICE MISSOULA, MONTANA 


Free Registration. 








[ Advertisements 


Educational Research Bulletin. Ohio State 
University. Volume II. April 4, 1923. 
No. 7. Paper. Pp. 112. 

Sentence Book to Sentence and Theme by 
C. H. Ward. Paper. Pp. 57. 

Transactions of the Illinois State Historical 
Society, 1921. Publication of the Illinois 
Historical Library. No. 28. Cloth. Pp. 
225. Illustrated. 

University of the State of New York Bul- 
letin. No. 759, June, 1922. Albany, N. 
Y. Paper. Pp. 365. 

Frep D. Cram: Surveying Rural Schools. 
Bulletin of the Iowa State Teachers Col- 
lege, Cedar Falls, Iowa. Volume XXIII, 
No. 3, Part 1, July, 1922. Paper. Pp. 75. 

Proceedings Second Annual Educational 
Conference The Ohio State University, 
March 28-25, 1922. The Ohio State Uni- 
versity Bulletin. Volume XXVII, March 
24, 1923. No. 16. Paper. Pp. 372. 

The Adjustment of the Teaching Load in a 
University. LEronaRD V. Koos. Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1919. Bulletin 1919, No. 
15 of the Department of the Interior. 
Paper. Pp. 63. 


FLORENCE Dusots and H. R. BONNER: Sta- - 


tistics of State School Systems, 1919-20. 
Washington, D. C., 1922. Bulletin, 1922, 
No. 29 of the Department of the Interior. 
Paper. Pp. 68. 

The Dew Drop. Appalachian Training 
School, 1923. Summer Quarter, Boone, 
North Carolina. Illustrated. Paper. Pp. 
51. 

Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace. Annual Report of the Director of 
the Division of Intercourse and Educa- 
tion. March 21, 1923. Paper. Pp. 46. 

Proceedings of the Twenty-Eighth Annual 
Meeting of the North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools, March 
15, 16, and 17, 1923. Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, Illinois. Edited by C. O. Davis, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. 


DR. DAVID KINLEY, PRESIDENT of 
the UNIVERSITY of ILLINOIS, suggests: 

1. What were the purposes of adopting 
the Constitution as stated in its Preamble? 

2. Is there any precedent in history for 
a written Constitution as the basic law of 
a nation before our own? 

3. What is the meaning of the term, 
‘‘The English’’ or ‘‘The British Consti- 
tution?’’ Can you quote Macaulay’s com- 
ment on it? 

4. Quote the opinions of William Glad- 
stone and Lord Bryce on the Constitution. 

5. Was the Constitution intended as an 
instrument to limit the powers of a sover- 
eign nation or to create a nation of limited 
sovereignty by grant of powers? What is 
the difference? 

6. Where is the seat and source of sov- 
ereignty in the United States? Is it in the 
people or the States or the United States? 

7. Describe the composition and mode of 
election of the House of Representatives 
and the Senate, respectively. What are the 
respective powers of the two branches of 
Congress acting separately and the two 
branches acting together? 

8. What is the Constitutional provision 
with reference to bills for raising revenue, 
and what are the reasons for it? 

9.- Under what conditions may the writ 
of habeas corpus be suspended in the United 
States? 

10. Enumerate the Constitutional pow- 
ers of the President of the United States? 
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Chicago Examinations 


TEACHERS WANTED: For High School 

a Elementary School Positions, Man- 
Positions, Elementary Physical 

he Positions. 

EXAMINATIONS will be given JULY 2-3, 

1923, for Certificates to teach in the Chicago 

Schools. 4 


Woodworkers, Machinists, Sheetmetal 
Teachers, Foundry Teachers, and many other 
specialists in demand. 


SALARY SCHEDULES are attractive for 
well-equipped young men and women. 


For Application Blanks and 
Requirements Write to 
Board of Examiners, Board of Education 
460 South State St. CHICAGO, ILL. 





JOHN V. CONWAY, STATE SUPER- 
INTENDENT of NEW MEXICO, asks: 


1. What was the great idea presented in 
the first paragraph of the United States 
Constitution? 

2. Wherein does the liberty guaranteed 
by the Constitution differ from the s0- 
called liberties enjoyed by other govern- 
ments in the old world in former centuries? 

3. In the Democracy granted by our 
Constitution, who is it that governs? 

4. What form of government does a re- 
public imply? 

5. What special freedom is granted by 
the Constitution? 

6. What military provisions are incor- 
porated in the Constitution? 

7. Are the freedoms specially set forth 
to the people in the Constitution still opera- 
tive in the spirit of our citizenship? 

8. How are equal rights in the various 
states in keeping with those granted na- 
tionally under our Constitution? 

9. When was the 18th Amendment adopt- 
ed and what are th eprovisions? 

10. What additional rights are granted 
citizenship under the 19th Amendment? 





The woman’s point of view is given in 
questions by MISS ELEANOR N. ADAMS, 
PRESIDENT of the OXFORD COLLEGE 
for WOMEN 

1. What soneieien was made in the Con- 
st®ution for the election of a President and 
a Vice-President? 

2. How are the President and the Vice- 
President elected at the present time? 

3. What provision is there in the Con- 
stitution for the President’s Cabinet? 

4. What is the ‘‘electoral college?’’ 

5. Does the Constitution provide for 
National Political Conventions? 

6. What part of the Constitution is 
known as ‘‘The Bill of Rights?’’ 

7. What circumstances led to the forma- 
tion of this ‘‘Bill of Rights?’’ 

8. When and by whom may the writ of 
habeas corpus be suspended? 

9. How does the Constitution define 
‘*treason?’’ 

10. How may one be convicted of 
treason? 

11. For what causes may a President or 
a Vice-President be impeached? 

12. Who acts as Judge in cases of im- 
peachment? As Jury? 

13. What amendments to the Constitu- 
tien were made as a direct result of the 
Civil War? 

14. In what is the treaty making power 
of the United States vested? 
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HOTEL WOLCOTT 


‘Fifth Avenue and Thirty First Street 
NEW YORK 


Centrally Located 
Comfortable Appointments 
elicious Food 
Room-running water $2.50 & $3 
Room-with bath $350 & $4 
Discount to School Teachers 


Si TCC 


PROFESSIONAL PERSONNEL SERVICE Fisk Teachers Agency 


U facilities for 1 eacher: i 
ipa waebuodiceias 8 E lds Bd. CHICAGO 
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ROCK} M7. TEAC ICHERS We Place You in the Better Positions 
amie? HI Ow Reputation is National —Our Service is Unexcelled 


DENVER 





FREE REGISTRATION—to norma! and college grad- 
uates. WRITE US NOW for enrollment blank and 
booklet, ‘How to Apply” with Laws of Certification. 


ALBER 2 E. Jacun Bnd, Chiago evens 


highest salaries. 
If deserving of promotion, they will want you. Send for new booklet, ‘Teaching as a Busi Po 
Other Offices: 437 Fifth Ave., New York; Symes Building, Denver; Peyton Bidg., Spokane. 





























STUDIES IN WORLD GEOGRAPHY 


B C. Ridgley, Clar U: Site. and 
b Ruan C. OT eT ee. 


Price 60c Postpaid. 


This is the second book in our five book series in geography for the elementary school. 
It is a textbook containing a full years work for the second year io which the pupil studies geog- 

ae furnish teacher and pupils with sim me 
to out from the 
euleal —— environment into or. aoe ad Grote dee topics present the 
whole world developed as me geographic environments. At the close of the years work a concept of the 

mapas E cotiving the wok of Co cutios vere 
“topic are wo elected and (that pupila make this ret study of the world without 
in 


dealing with Seageee nad oaeeaete Che came the same way as in their later studies in 


For f tion regarding the above and our other geographical! publications send today for 


a copy of our catalogue. 
McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT 
Geographical Publishers, Normal, Ill. 


CLINTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 3) % 


Clinton, Iowa C. E. Cozzens, Manager 
We place Good Teachers in Good Positions at small expense to them. 


FREE REGISTRATION TERRITORY [ie'cas, St, Mose & Wee 

















SEATTLE SALT LAKE BERKELEY DENVER 


ALEXANDER TEACHER AGENCY 


Formerly Northwestern Teachers Agency 
R. R. Alexander, Mgr., Boise, Idaho 


When you come West on your vacation THE BE a. 
over the OREGON TRAIL see us at FOR S 


BOISE, SALT LAKE, SEATTLE. Over 
the SANTE FE’ TRAIL at DENVER LHE WEST 




















Halleck’s 


HISTORY OF OUR COUNTRY 
For Higher Grades 


By REUBEN POST HALLECK, M.A. LL.D. formerly Principal of the Male High 
School, Louisville, Ky, ~ Author of “History of American Literature,’ and “New English Lit- 


erature.” 
Illustrated. 





This new book emphasizes especially the life, progress, and industries of the people, 
and presents the facts most necessary for all our youth to know, in order to become good 
American citizens. 

The teaching material at the ends of the chapters, includes summaries for review, 
references for teachers, and under “Activities”, various kinds of work for pupils. 

This is the first school history to give adequate attention to women, and to social wel- 
fare work. The illustrations, both black, and in colors, have been selected with great care. 
The maps are all new, well chosen, and adequate. 





American Book Company 


330 East 22nd Stre* CHICAGO, ILL. 
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bec | SANITARY SHADES 


SANDUSKY OHIO NEW YORK CF 





4 


The worlds largest | Our roller shades are of the 
makers ot Crayons ‘ 
Water Color Painis | best cotton duck, strong and 


 AlBed Products 


v 


Ro e - tive colors that rest the eye. 


we will send you book 


flexible, and come in soft, attrac- 


let descriptive i) @eban: 
beaten @: rial in which you | 
may be interested 


They can be Easily 
LAUNDERED 


. : The rollers on which they run are large and true; they 
_— at pt cannot race; the pulley clutch is fool-proof; and the cord 
Our bignte qpocialesd bentes to is strong and durable. There is a big difference. between 


fashioned for your motion. 


sonal interest in each member our shades and the other kind. Send for circular of styles 


Surely, this to th 
Sa eo and colors. 


CThe coupon mailed will 
MANAGER youa “Free List of Vacancies’ 


rates LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE COMPANY 


ROOM 432 ROWLAND BLDG., COLUMBUS. OHIO 
Gone SPICELAND, INDIANA 
City State. 





























